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i OF PHILADELPHIA. 

ts} No. 108 S. Fourth Street. 

— Incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania Third Month 22, 1865. 
: yee ge iiedy woven. by its charter to divide every dollar of surplus among its policy holders, It is there- 


tinguisbing features of the Provident are :— 
re oe mo of aiaaiite consequent upon great care in the selection of lives, and the large proportion 
ends among its members. 
2 Economy in expenses. 
3. Pradent investmeut of money. 
4, Liberality to the insured—as, for example, its non-forfeiture system, which is more liberal than that 
yonranteed by the Massachusetts law. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Pres. WM C. LONGSTRETH, Vice Prea. 
per hanp PARRY, Actuary ASA 8. WING, Assistant Actuary. 
ae AGENTS WANTED. 


iio: «+7... i. .2. .Xgghe GlemGemine,) usecmmennen dua 
00 os. M. M. Truman, Jr. ma UMMER BOARDING,—A few persons 


can be accommodated with, board in a Friend’s 
a ICE! ! ICE! ! ICE! | famity in Haddonfield. Address SARAH ANN 
ALLEN, Friends’ School, Haddonfield, N. J. 


«| BASTERN ICE EXCLUSIVELY. the opening of the School is the Pall, For partic. 
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| ulars address REBECCA’ ALLEN, 
pT Mostly of the superior Crop of 1878. | at Haddonfield, N. J. 
= nit | HELBURNE HOUSE 
— PRICHS: ™ ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
8 pounds daily esrennans 75 cents per week. | This new house, located within one hundred yards 
TD: ila lille Pa 95 “ ™ |of the Ocean, and furnished in a superior manner 
| to the thee « OO Tt ecbeee 1.10 * with new furniture; will be opened for visitors about 
+i 20 « 6 scccesecs MEST © “4 _— mo. 20th, 1874. F. r terms, ‘ete., address 
if 40 pounds each time, 35 cents. EDWIN ROBARTS, Bmapsiete. y 
. c 
an Sise by the Carge or Ton. | Or ATLANTIC CITY, Nd after Sixth mo. Vat. 


| SARPENTER IGE COMPANY |~—aezwis wavren ron 


Kh ota 


717 WILLOW STREET. 


} Puan AND SHIRRED BONNETS. 


Cc. A. ELLISON The greatest humorous work of the day. 350 
Comic cuts, racy anecdotes, lively adven- 
a Pet BIGHTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. tures, sparkting wit, omgenedaunte. An- 
“Duribg New York Yearly Meeting I will be at| nounced all over the country. The people are hungry 
pet Ave., near Twenty-first St. for it! Every man wants to laugh. The only book 
—— | for dull times. Show it toa man and he won’t be 
~FEW PERSONS without Chil- happy till he gets it. One look is enough. Agents 
drén can be accommodated with Board in a| wanted everywhere. Terms liberal and big returns 
Friends family on a farm in Bucks Co. certain. Send for circulars and make money. There 
sit Address BOARDING, Lahaska, is cash inthis. TO-DAY PUB. CO., Philadelpbia, 
Bucks Co., Penna. | New York, Boston or Chicago. 
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HRI-T, THE SPIRIT. 
Two volumes. Price, $3.00. For sale by 
JNO. COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onzcy Dousie Sprinc in THE MARKET. 








Pat’d 1873. 


This Spring has no superior either among bigh or 
l ow priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘‘ Jones Compounp Sprina” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Former.y 421 Norts Sixrs Srrest, 
has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


GOOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 


MANUFAOTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


WITHIN C. SHOKTLIDGE’S ACADEMY at Ken- 
net Square, Pa., for Young Men snd Boys, has 
forty-five boarders for the Spring and Summer Ses- 
sion, already begun, and to continue till the 7th mo. 
3d. There are still a few places not yet engaged. 
Names of applicants are received xt this time, also 
for the Fall aud Winter Session of 1874-75. Terms 
reasonable. This is eminently a “Home Boarding 
School” for one sex. Special provision and care 
for little boys. Pupils can remain at the School 
Auring all vacations 
Keunet Square, Pa., 3d mo. 30th, 1874. 


7; ANTEC, BY A MIDDLE-AGEC WOMAN, a 
friend, a situation as housekeeper. For address 
call at this Office, 144 N. Seventh St. 
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PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY, 


A full assortment of goods svitable for Friends wear 
stantly on hand. Eatistac ‘tory fit. Terms Re oad 


GUSTAVUS GOLZ E, 
TAILOR: 
Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stang 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Sugarr ALLgy, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. re 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON 
No. 1620 Wood St. No. 924 Cherry 


ly 
EE EOE EE EE ee et” 
TSAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, ~ 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penn 


HALLOWELL & CO,, di 
BANKERS, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PETADy 


We buy and sell, on Commission, Stocks, Goy. 
erment Bonds and Gold. oft 


Meas Wire : = Bseia: 


Information given respecting all securities ofa 
on the market. 


Prompt attention given to orders. 
















MORRIS L. HALLOWELL. CHARLES RALLOWEL | —— 
A. K. PARRY, 
612 SPRING GARDEN STREET, { . Th 
would call the attention of Friends to a well sele for th 
stock of Spring Gloves, Hosiery, Silk and ‘of th 
ton Blonde. Also, Book Muslin, for Cape | cated 
and Handkerchiefs. Howe 
MARPLE & ABBOTT, | io 
4 1 been 
Would call the attention of Friends and the pebl been : 
in general to their stock of fine a ion 
KID AND BUCKSKIN GLOVES.) 
They are also prepared to manufacture all their | 
of Gloves at short notice. if allegis 
Manufactory and Store, 439 Green Bt + adore. 
PHILADELPHIA. gregat 
|. Bac! 
for sur 
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THE THREE-PLY ROOFING 


is the most substantial and reliable material 1 
can be safely used in the p'ace of Tin or a 
adapted to flat and steep roofs in all climates. ; 
eieetured in rolls a oseny Bs use, easily applied, ans ‘al 
cheaply trans nd for sample and Circular, , 
Mention this paper. 
PENN ROOFING Cd., 
107 $, Second Street., Phi 
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' ‘{ PAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE 18 THY LIFR. 
| you. XXXI #§ PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 16, 1874, No. 12. 
2 $MED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
8 MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO ot re 
a COEXUNICATION s Week-Day Meotings......ccc.scccosccccocecere wcsssees soccccccstecsssece 177 
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Wel Stel SP reney Qaancely Baaitisee.” duty for all who have the opportunity and 
WEEK-DAY MEETINGS. the physical ability, thus to present them- 
‘ET The pomabling of the multitude together | selves, as before their Lord, in order publicly 
if } for the visible celebration of worship, is one | to testify their a. vaay to Him, and to con- 
of the few “panes which have been incul- | fees His name openly before men by offering 





cated by all forms of religion the world over. 
However varied the modes in which this pub- 
=} lichomage and worship of the Divine has 
/} been performed, it has throughout all ages 
| been kit to be a necessary part of every re- 
Igious system that its adherents should peri- 
ly meet together for the exaltation of 
their faith, and in open recognition of their 
allegiance to the Being whom they profess to 
adore. It has been ever held that visible con- 
yregational services, of some sort, must be en- 
in by the votaries of every form of 
m which would obtain sway over the 

of men. 

Buch being the case, it need be no cause 
fir surprise that this act, which was common 
‘94 Wall nations and races of mankind at the 
94 advent of our Lord eee Jew or Gentile), 
9} Wnot more specifically enforced in the pa 
19] ofthe New Testament. The duty so forcibly 
j in one place by the Apostle Paul, of 
ft neglecting the assembling themselves 
er, as the manner of some was at that 
, and the records of the practice which 
ined amongst the believers in the first age 
@ Christianity, would alone be sufficient 
74 Wirtant for us in maintaining that, under the 

Christian dispensation, it is an indispensable 


































in the great congrégation, as ability may be 
afforded, the incense of adoration and of 
reverent praise unto Him that sitteth upon 
the throne. 

Apart from an intuitive sense of the essen- 
tial fitness of such special homage being paid 
to the most High, there is no mode in which 
a public testimony to any cause can be so 
conspicuously borne before the world, as by 
its upholders associating periodically in o 
celebration of its objects and desires. In a 
religious sense, is it uot this feeling of com- 
bination for a sacred cause that gave to the 
Songs of Moses, and to the Psalms of David, 
their thrilling potency, when the children of 
Israel “sang unto the Lord, for He hath 
triumphed gloriously. The horse and his 
rider hath He thrown into the sea ;” or when, 
in Zion, the people magnified the Lord to- 

ether, “Oh, come, let us worship and bow 

own! Let us kneel before the Lord our 
Maker.” “Enter into His gates with thanks- 
giving and into His courts with praise.” 

This duty of periodical united gathering 
for worship appears to have been very urgently 
enforced upon the Jewish people. They were 
enjoined repeatedly by Moses, under the’law, 
‘three times in the year, to appear before 
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the Lord their God in the place that He 
should choose.” They went up once every 
year to Shiloh, and afterwards to Jerusalem, 
and there assembling with their fellow-country- 
men, took part in the national services at 
which sacrifices on behalf of the whole peo- 
ple ascembled, as well as of individual sup- 
plicants, were offered by the priests before the 
altar.* 

We know how efficacious this Divinely, 
ordained practice was in preserving amongst 
them the knowledge of the true God, and 
how quickly, when this gathering of the peo- 
ple was abandoned, they fell away from the 
worship of the invisible God of Israel, and 
substituted therefur the bowing the: knee to 
the gross idols and false gods of the Heathen 
nations around them. May’ we not conclude 
that this remarkable provision for the peri- 
odical public worship of Jehovah by the 
Israelites, was based upon the very nature of 
man’s constitution, which now, as then, re- 
quires, in addition to family worship and pri- 
vate devotions, the public gatherings and the 
public meeting-place? 

But when the fulness of the times was 
come, and the middlé wall of partition be- 
tween the Jews and Gentiles was for ever 
broken down, the nationality of their religion 
was at.an end, and the congregating of the 
whole of the Lord’s people in one place, 
ceased to be either needful or practicable. It 
was then that our Saviour promulgated the 
memorable doctrine, that no longer at Jerusa- 
lem, nor on Mount Gerizim, alone, was He to 
be worshipped, but everywhere and in all 
places, in spirit and in truth. Yet, whilst 
thus abrogating the decree of assembling at 
any particular place, He re enforced the lity 
of gathering together everywhere in His 
name, accompanying it with the blessed promise 
that upon such united assemblies, even though 
it were but the two or three, His blessing 
should rest, and His heavenly presence be 
known. 





But whilst this privilege of publicly wor- 
shipping our God is enjoined on all believers 
in im, various sections of the Church of 
Christ have made for themselves such pro- 
visions for a practical carrying out as they 
felt to be most adapted to the character of 
the people, to the climate in which they live, 
and the social condition and domestic duties 
which have surrounded them. Arrangements 
which may have been well adapted for the 
Jews in Palestine, for the wise Greek, or the 
warlike Roman in the first century of Chris- 


* Elkanah “went up out of his city yearly to 
worship, and to sacrifice unto the Lord of Hosts in 
Shiloh.” 1 Sam. i, 3,7 and 21. See also Luke ii, 
41; Acts ii, 6, &c. 
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tianity, may not prove to be the most 
dient in this day, whether for the inhabi 
of the regious of perpetual frost, for 
liying under a tropical sun, for the i 
savage in the desert, or for the acdyane 
civilization of Western Europe; and on 
account we find, as might be expected, tha 
for a religion which was to “ cover the earth 
as the waters cover the seas,” no definite lay, 
were laid down by its Divine Author, or 
distinctively-defined practices enjoined 
His followers as necessary to their spiritual 
life and growth. By common consent, hom 
ever, it has been held by Christians th 
out all ages, and wherever situated, that 
first day of the week should be occupied 
at least one public gathering for Divine woy 
ship. With less than this, we believe itis 
impossible for any professing Christian church 
to hold together, however much they may ip 
culcate and practice the duties of i 
religious retirement and of prayer in the 
secret chamber. The assembling of onrselyg 
together has a binding influence over the souls 
of believers, the loss of which is only too vie 
ible in those who attempt to travel theh 
ward journey alone, and apart from all pub 
lic demonstration of homage and of allegi 
If any community of Christians could ha 

afforded to let go their privilege of 
worship, it would seem to be the one which 
assembles without arrangement for vocal, ger 
vice of any kind; and yet, probably, theres 
no religious community which has more et 
sistently upheld this great privilege, or which 
has in spite of blows, threats, fines, and ite 

risonment, persevered in the practice of p b 

ic worship more diligently than the Sociej 
of Friends. ; pi ; 

We have said that with meetings for publi¢ 

worship less frequently than once a week,® 
believe no Church organization can thrivg.| 
or bear any adequate fruit to the pram) an 
of God ; but it is surely most unwise for tsi 
limit a rea] blessing to the fewest pd ; 
occasions. “Shall the King of kings 
Lord of lords (says the Y. M. Epistle of 17 
condescend to offer His Divine presene@ i 
our good, and shall we, His dependent Te 
tures, set so light by His inestimable ki 
ness, as, either wilfully or negligently, 
slip those precious seasons wherein we my 
receive His blessed assistance so necessary 
our help and salvation? Shall the poc 
ishing gratification of sense and 1e, 
any inconveniences of a trivial naiur 
suffered to prevent our dutiful : 
upon Him in whom alone stands our evers 
ing interest? Shall a cloudy sky, a little 
a fittle cold, a little ease to the flesh, av 
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to a little earthly gain, or any common 
est, furnish an excuse for declining this 
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eee 
and thereby depriving ourselves of the blessed 
advantage, often vouchsafed to the faithful, 
of enjoying heavenly communion together in 
Gpirit with the Lor of life and glory?” 


BF | 


Passing now from the avowed duties of the 
Christian citizen on the Sabbath day, let us 
consider what may be required of him in re- 
ference to the other days of the week. Ifthe 
blessing of Almighty God does evidently rest 

mn assembled worshippers, we know well 

this gracious manifestation is dependent 

peither upon special times of meeting nor 
) any special days. 

The Society of Friends has uniformly set 
forth the great advantages arising from hold 


eeseseccree 
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e wor religious meetings in the week-day, and it 
re itis | isalmost the only body which has systemat- 
church | ically expected of all its members—men, 
ay im | women, and children—that they should break 
lata away from their secular concerns in the fore- 
in the } noon, to assemble for Divine worship in their 
reelye | yarious Meeting-houses. It would be impos- 
esouls } sible for us here to estimate the very great 
00 Vie | benefits and lasting blessings which have at- 
weave | tended this practice. From the first rise of 
ll pub | our Society, it. has been the testimony - of 
giancs | almost every Friend who has made progress 
ld have} inthe Divine life, that his spiritual growth 
‘united } has been intimately interwoven with a dili- 
> which observance of this duty. But we need 
cal.se } not turn to the records of those who have 
there i before us for evidence of the peculiar 
ore mefits of our Week-day Meetings. How 





many now living amongst us, how many, even 
Se who read these lines, can set their 

also to the truth that the blessing of God 
bas very markedly attended them in these 


atherings, and that.by it they have been to 
seasons of growth in grace and in the 























wiedge of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
h, perhaps, often held in outward silence; 
iso the other hand, how many a wander- 









ig soul could also testify that a dwarfed con 
; , & lack of appetite for Divine things, 
nd ea simultaneously with an habitual 
i} Bon-observance of this practice | 

When, therefore, we look around and see 
how comparatively few (especially on the 
jen’s side amongst us in the present day) are 
: eying out this time honored and most 
‘Potable usage, it becomes us very seriously 
)consider what steps may be taken to quicken 
Within the hearts of all our members. an in- 

ised yearning for this Christian privilege. 
believe that the very effort of ee press- 
out for a short season the things of this 
yand devoting to Divine things an hour 



























































i "more of the best portion of the business 
sh, SVNEE Gy, is in itself good; it also displays our 
mon WGmony to the importance of the things of 
this “@mity in a way that no evening meetings 
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on a week-day can accomplish. 


The position of those who are the week long 
immersed in this world’s concerns, is one 
especially needing the spiritual help which is 
often vouchsafed at these week-day gather- 
ings. It gives the Christian tradesman a tem- 
porary respite from the all-engrossing cares 
of his business, and it may almost be said that 
the value of this safeguard against our being 
engulphed in the vortex of this world’s affairs, 
increases in an inverse ratio according to the 
obstacles which array themselves against its 
accomplishment. The greater the difficulties 
in our thus sparing the time, the greater 
would seem the need that we should so do. 
Of this we feel assured, that they who are the 
most oppressed, and half-buried under worldly 
avocations, are the very persons who, in the 
language of this address, can Jeast afford to 
dispense with all week-day meetings for 
Divine worship. They become almost a ne- 
cessity for such, in order that they may rise 
above that earthly spirit which would en- 
velope their very souls. 

It is probably from a feeling of this kind, 
and from a desire to supply an inward want 
felt by Christian men of all classes, that those 
week day services, which have been instituted 
in the heart of the great city for men actively 
engaged in commerce, have been adopted by 
some other commercial towns. We cannot 
speak to the successfulness of these efforts in 
their highest sense ; but if a portion of silence 
could be also introduced into such seasons of 
withdrawing from the multitude, and of draw- 
ing unto God, it needs no experimeptal evi- 
dence to establish the fact that such oppor- 
tunities must be fraught with benefit to the 
world-oppressed denizens of commerce in our 
teeming cities, 


We feel that in thus striving to enforce the 
duty of public worship in the forenoon of 
week-days, there is occasion for great charity, 
and great sympathy towards those who may 
find the difficulties of thus periodically break- 
ing off from business concerns apparently in- 
superable. But knowing how very largely we 
become the creatures of habit, and how very 
few concerns there are in which the principals 
cannot devote an hour in the morning for any 
urgent special business which may arise for 
money-making; we believe that if this reli- 
gious engagement were placed in the same 
category of urgency and of primary import- 
ance to our prosperity, the way would very 
largely be opened for the religious men of 
commerce to break away from his secular 
pursuits, 

The situation of those who are in a subor- 
dinate position, is, as we may readily perceive, 
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one of much greater difficulty. The number 
of persons employed in most trading con- 
cerns is so nicely apportioned to the work 
that has to be accomplished, that, practically, 
it becomes impossible for assistants or servants 
to abandon their work unless by the freewill 
and consent of their employers; and the good 
habit thus lost when young, is too seldom re- 
newed when the youth becomes his own mas- 
ter. For such younger and dependent mem- 
bers, therefore, who are deprived of these 
precious ones for religious fellowship, 
the Church must ever have a deep sympathy. 
Any arrangement by which they can be as- 
sisted in their heavenward course should be 
welcomed by their more privileged brethren. 
They are often not on y unable to share in 
the benefits derived from these public reli- 
gious meetings, but are very unfavorably situ- 
ated for regular family worship or réligious 
retirement. These do, indeed, need the pas- 
tora] care of the Church, and the shepherd- 
ing of Christ’s ministers ; and for such we are 
assuredly bound, as a people professing over- 
sight of its members, to make any arrange- 
ment for evening public worship which may 
be best adapted to their case. e are aware 
that in several places such a course has been 
adopted. We can heartily wish it Godspeed ; 
but, as already expressed, we feel a great 
jealousy of allowing even this wise provision 
to supersede our ancient practice of morning 
po wherein little children, and invalids 
especia y can mingle in worship with the 
aged fathers and mothers of the Church, with 
the strong men surfeited with business cares, 
and the anxious Marthas “careful over many 
things.” * * * * * x 

But whilst we would leave it to individual 
meetings to decide whether the forenoon or 
the evening be the time most adapted to their 
respective conditions, we cannot too strongly 
impress the importance of Christians gener- 
ally not resting content with public worship 
on the Sabbath day alone. e all admit in 
theory the desirability that our religious and 
secular concerns sh uld be more interwoven in 
our daily lives, so that the sharp lines of de- 
marcation which we are spt to draw may be 
lessened. We rightly inculcate the doctrine 
that all our actions should be carried on with 
“fervency of spirit, serving the Lord,” and 
that in whatever affairs we may be engaged, 
it is our bounden duty to keep the Lond ever 
before us, doing all in His fear, and as in His 
sight, so that the leaven of our religious life 
may permeate all that we undertake. 

Seeing how very large a portion of men’s 
lives is naturally and necessarily occupied 
with this world’s concerns, can it be right that 
only a portion of one day in the week should 
be devoted to the public acknowledgment of 
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the Lord’s goodness, and to the worship of 
His ever excellent name? It isin vain thg 
we preach with our lips the Saviour’s doetri 
to our children, “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and its righteousness,” if we afford no 
kind of example in this respect. If we habit 
ually devote the whole of six days in the 
week to business concerns absenting ourselyg 
from all week-day meetings for worship, how 
can our children believe that we are jy 
earnest in what we advise, or serious concerg. 
ing the claims and needs of our own souls} 
Are we not thereby instilling into them the 
idea that “the one thing needful” is 

cally of less importance than success in life 
or the accumulation of riches? It is’ a trug 
saying that actions speak louder than words, 
and if our actions on all the days iu which 
we are allowed by law to work are for self. 
aggrandizement, and in the pursuit of 
temporal, what marvei if the children grow. 
up into the same pernicious course of 

as well as thinking. It is this inconsi 

of Christian practice with Christian prin. 
ciples that has turned many aside from the 
path of religious devotedness. Justifyin, 
thémselves in following the example of 
they love, the young insensibly adopt our 
worldly practices, irrespective of all our wise 
counsels and admirable profession. In com 
sideration of these things may we take greater 


heed unto our ways, that by that most 
ful of incentives to right action, an u 


example, we may be amongst the number ¢ 

the wise ; for ‘‘ they that be wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament, and they 
that turn many to righteousness, as the stars 
for ever and ever.” 

Neither can we give place to the argument, 
that because the Christian believer can serve 
God in secret at all times, therefore, these per: 
iodical gatherings are non-essential to bis 
religious growth. Experience has rim 
shown that those who are most diligent 
private religious retirement are amongst 


most regular in public worship; and the con 


verse is, we believe, equally true, that 
who most value public worship will be found 
amongst that number who most highly prise 
opportunities for private devotion and in 
prayer. It is such as these that “ go om 
from strength to strength ; a one of them 
in Zion appeareth before God.” They @ 
indeed “ renew their strength” by the reeip- 
rocal influence upon their souls of public and 
private devotion ; they mount upwards as@i 
the wings of eagles; they run without being 
weary, and shall walk and not faint. 

We do not assert that the two p 


must necessarily co-exist in the Christian life 
| but we look in vain for the man who is 8y® 


matically remiss in public worship, and doe 
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notalso neglect the Saviour’s command to 
enter into the closet, and having shut the 
door, pray unto his Father in secret. So far, 
therfore, as our argument applies to the duty 
of publicly assembling together, it is not as 
detracting from, but rather adding to, the 
primary duty of individual worship and in- 
ward retirement of soul; and if rightly 
earried out, it will increase our desires after 
more frequent occasions of drawing near unto 
the Lord in secret, as well as increase the 
jous benefits resulting therefrom. 

The remaining point in the address to which 
we would specially invite notice is, that they 
who do habitually attend should seek to be 
prepared, on meeting with their friends, to 
lift up their hearts in filial trust, that these 
seasons may be indeed times of spiritual re- 
freshing and profit to others as well as to 


ves. 

It may be that for want of this fervency 
of spirit and prayerful attitude before going 
toour religious meetings, there is often a con- 
sequent lack of spiritual sensibility and life 
in the meeting afterwards. We commend in 
this respect the words of our late dear friend 
Jobn T. Rice, which, though uttered in pri- 
yate, may now profitably be repeated: ‘ For 
many years (said he) I have never gone to 
meeting without first asking, on my knees, 
Sha blessing on the assembly.” This pre- 

ion of heart often enabled him at these 
seasons not only to partake of the heavenly 
manna for himself, but to impart of that 
which was given to him, to the edification 
snd consolation of his fellow-worshippers. 

A united prayerfulness of soul amongst all 
who assemble has oftimes caused a flowing 
ss “from vessel to vessel,” so that during the 
time of silence, as well as of utterance, the 
Lord’s power is felt to reign over all. Then 
in its fullest sense are we enabled to compre- 
hend the meaning of united worship, and the 
ttue fellowship of the Gospel of Christ. 

rever this inward experience of the vital- 
a and beauty and majestic simplicity of 
istian worship is felt, as well as descanted 
om, there will the living bread be broken, and 
the living waters be discovered. Drawing 
With joy the waters out of the wells of salva- 
for themselves, and having fellowship 
me with another, the invitation will go forth 
tnto others, in the language of the beloved 
disciple, “ That ye may have fellowship with 
ee truly our fellowship is with the 
er and with His Son Jesus Christ.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WILLIAM J. BALL. 


T enclose a notice of the death of one of my 
ald students and friends. He came to my 
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school in Alexandria, Va., in 1826, when a 
eee which only ended with his 
death. His early opportunities were very 
limited, his father having died when he was 
only seven years old. He was one of those 
self-made men whose characters it is interest- 
ing to contemplate, and instructive to study. 

illiam J. Ball died at Terre Haute, Ind. 
on the 20th of Fourth month, 1874, in the 
61st year of his age. He was born in Water- 
ford, Loudon Co., Va., in 1814, went to Indi- 
ana in 1833, and became a distinguished 
engineer of that State. 

B. HALLowELt. 


Sandy Spring, Md., 4th mo. 20th, 1874. 


A paper of Terre Haute says of him : 

“ Mr. Ball leaves a wife and seven children. 
He was a man of deep culture. He was always 
profoundly interested in scientific subjects, and 
in matters pertaining to the growth of hu- 
manity and progress of the world. He had no 
inordinate veneration for the past, but great 
respect for the present, and faith for the future. 
He was an original thinker. He embraced 
few ready-made opinions. He held it to be 
the right and duty of every man to think and 
reason, and judge for himself. He was no 
worshipper at the feet of authority. He was 
of Quaker antecedents, and he held always to 
that beautiful and simple faith. It harmon- 
ized with his deeper life. Utter lack of dis- 
play, ostentation and show, was one of his 
strongest characteristics. 

‘His extreme modesty is well illustrated 
by the fact that he once made a professional 
Report, covering between thirty and forty 
pages of legal cap paper, in which the per- 
sonal pronoun J did not once appear, and he 
was entirely unconscious of the omission until 
a friend called his attention to it. 

“ He was ‘a just and loving man.’ He was 
a true and generous friend ; and although the 
successful manager of large interests, he was 
guileless as a child. His last illness was a 
good exemplification of his patience and un- 
selfishness. Though suffering greatly at times, 
his constant effort was that he ehould not be 
a source of trouble or anxiety to his family 
and friends.” ‘ , ‘ . . 


actgheidesntenahitiaidp tied 
From the Christian Register. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE SPIRIT OF REVELATION. 
BY E. B. WILLSON. 


The light that comes down from 
a star falls on a rock, on the desert, on the 
sea. It tells nothing. But somewhere on 
the broad face of the earth is a little lens 
which the palm of the hand might cover ; it 
takes away a veil, and the glory of the starry 
heavens is made known. to human eyes. 
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More. One human eye applied to the tel- 
escope sees nothing but a new accession of 
light,—a wider disc, a brighter blaze. An- 
other, oe the same optical impression, 
and no more, finds other veils drawn aside: 
magnitudes, distances, motions, attractions, 
all before unknown, are revealed. 

The methods by which revelations of truth 
and the knowledge of God come are doubt- 
less various, and are of various degrees of 
clearness and intensity. But all assume a 
x a of revelation in man also; and that 
that spirit of revelation may be of various 
degrees of clearness, perfectness and power of 
vision. The apostle dissipates the idea that 
he deemed all revelations to be a matter of 
immediate and direct gift. For though he 
paves God to give the spirit of revelation to 

is friends in Ephesus, he indicates imme- 
diately that he expected it to come by the 
natural channels of intelligence, as one, at 
least, of its methods of communication ; for 
he adds, ‘‘ The eyes of your mind being en 
lightened.” The spirit of revelation, we must 
infer, would be a spirit desiring revelation, 
believing it Satie and seeking for the 
truth with an earnest zeal. It would be a 
spirit of teachableness and of humility; a 
feeling conscious of needing illumination, and 
glad of guidance through the shadowy paths 
of human ignorance. 1 have called to notice 
this expression, ‘‘ The spirit of revelation,” 
then, because of its contrast with that com- 
mon idea that revelation was a finished, once- 
for-all disclosure of divine truth, when, as 
revelation, it was completed. 

Many like it better so. They do not like 
to be always building or moving. . .. . 
lise Those revelations which concern the 
life, the affections, the true ends of character, 
for the most part cost us no very long or pain- 
ful search. In other ways they cost us much. 
But it is not the cost of a long and painful 
search. They only require the spirit of 
obedience, which is the organ of revelation, 
as to whatever belongs to the path of duty. 
To be willing, desirous to do the will of 
heaven is fitness for seeing doctrine in that 
kind. But there isa longing for other knowl- 
edge as the mind of man advances and ex- 
pands. He asks concerning himself: “Whence 
am I?” and “What am I?” and “ What 
does this being of mine import, and whither 
tend?” and “ Who, or what, is that Infinite 
Cause out of which I came?’ “How much 
is possible to be known of human life; not as 
to its present order merely, but as to its ulti- 
mate destiny?” and ‘“‘ What other knowledge 
is there for me?’ Now the inquiry has be- 
come a different one: full of interest. But 
we can live; can love and help one another ; 
speak the truth ; and seek to fulfill the law 





written on our hearts, if we cannot answer’ 
these questions, or till we can. This ig 
knowledge, nevertheless, how much to be 
desired! With what hunger of soul to he 
sought after! The revelations of God 
this desire are found in the life of the soup 
itself. Its desires show its nature. They point 
to their answers. Experience throws li 
daily upon the questions who we are, and vi 
he is, whose law and providence run through 
human life and all human history, and{ 
entire universe as well. Our experience, sup. 
plemented by the experiences of others, shows 
us what humanity is; and the discovery jg 
made that in all souls there is a substantial 
agreement in one great longing and hop 
reaching out the hands ever towards the fi 
finite; infinite mystery of Might; infinite 
deep of Love, out of which our affectiong , 
came ; infinite life springing up to life within 
us, of which we know little more than that it 
is this: life behind all other life. That 
whereas our life is not ours, a stream from’ 
we know not whence, there is an inextin 
guishable faith in us which traces it back 
the infinite Unknown out of which all thin 
come; as every flowing stream is finally 
traced, not to the little spring among the 
hills, but to the clouds, and the ocean, and 
the unvisited regions of atmospheric space, 
in whose inexhaustible cells it had been 
gathered and stored, and thence distrib: 
uted, 7 
The spirit of revelation in us prophesies of 
revelations to come, expects them, watcha’ 
for them, and receives them with a thirst and” 
gladness that are never satisfied. By farther 
enlightening of the mind it hopes to see bete 
ter. By the purifying of the heart it wiper 
the obscuring damps and dust gathered in the 
worldly ways from the soul’s lenses of sight” 
By obedience to the truth it grows more sensi- 
tive to its touch, and surer of its nature and’ 
its meaning. By ceaseless pursuit and prayer 
it climbs to higher peaks, where the eye 
ranges farther, and with less obstructions. I 
meets the wisdom of God on its way, coming, 
The revelation from above always shining 


like the light, it learns to see from afar, 0 4 


welcome with gratitude, whether it confirms 
or denies the forerunning desire and habitual 


thought; it withdraws the curtains of self | 


love, prejudice and darkening ignorance, oF 


endeavors to, that whatever truth is chine 
t Pe 5 
willing to live in tents; to have no resting- | 


heaven may stream in unhindered. 


place of final belief, no house of knowlege” 


all built, finished, sealed and touched with 
the topmost grace, if only it may grow in 
wisdom, and find new knowledge to guide it” 
steps from day to day, and be conscious that, ” 


however its beliefs change, or its paths, winds) 
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its faith, as a simple trust, never wavers and 
never fears. 

It is natural to some minds to desire and to 
demand clearness and distinctness in every- 
thing; in all knowledge ; even in all prophe- 
ges and all visions. Vagueness creates a sus- 

icion of unreality. What is not clear, and 
ed, and possible of definition they bave no 
ear for. And yet the very conditions of hu- 
man experience, and the imperfectness of 
human nature and human knowledge show 
that almost all our knowledge is clear only 
on the side next us, and not very far. Soon 
we come to the limits of the clearly known ; 
what is beyond we dimly perceive, we half 
know it, and must wait until we can come up 
with it and verify it. Of course this must 
be true especially with that science that re- 
lates to religion, to life, to God, and to our 
own destiny. A religion with no mystery, 
with no unknown depths and heights, no il- 
limitable vastness, would be no religion at all. 

“Tt doth not vet appear what we shall be,” 
said the aged apostle. If the traditions of 
the church may be relied on, this was written 

avery old man. In his youth he was the 
“beloved disciple,” the most intimate friend 
of Jesus. His place had been in the bosom 
of Jesus. If any body might be supposed to 
have received all Jesus had to eatle it was 
he. Yet here he is vaguely saying, as he 
looks into the future, it doth not appear yet 
what we shall be. This much I see: that we 
shall go on to be more than ever sons of God ; 
more like him who taught us that we aresons 
of God. But I have nothing definite to teach 
beyond this present certainty that we are sons 
of God now, and shall become nothing less 
byany change. Paul illustrates it by the 
wth of achild toa man. When I wasa 

ild I saw things with a child’s eyes ; when 
Tbecame a man I ceased to be childish. Yet 
the man is but a child man-grown. There 
was no precise day when the child disap- 
er. and the man came in his place. And 

is mental and soul growth came all by rev- 
dations, taking away successively the veils of 
ignorance, litte by little. 

Jesus was often indefinite and vague, or 
seemed so to those who heard. He seems often 
tohave had occasion to say: “ Ye cannot 
understand it yet. It is too new to you. You 
have not come to it. You will know by-and- 
by.” In cases where he appears to have tried 


} tbe plain, and no doubt would have been so 
‘tominds more instructed, and capable of re- 


the truth, they many times failed to 
pl is meaning. Sometimes his words, not 

tood at the time, came back to them 
sferwards, when their experience had deep- 


airing 


} @ed,and their souls had grown, and their 


“Minds were expanded ; and as they remem- 
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bered it, they understood him better. In 
other cases they probably never knew quite 
what had been his meaning. It was natural 
that it should be so. It was inevitable. It 


will be so still. But if the spirit of revela- 


tion be in us, we shall see more as we go on. 
Revelation will follow revelation all the life 
long. Curtains will be drawn away from 
before the truths we long and seek for. The 
Spirit of eternal truth will find a witness 
within us. We shall know His voice. We 
shall recognize that strength that comes we 
know not whence, in the hour of need, as 
his; that peace which tranquilizes our trou- 
bled souls when beset by sorrow and calamity, 
we shall recognize as the breath of His Spirit ; 
that energy of desire and aspiration, which 
struggles with the old man and his deeds and 
temptations, and would put on the new man, 
clothed in the strength of righteousness and 
the grace of truth, we shall know as the call 
of his Father spirit, to come up higher into 
life everlasting. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 

Charles W. Searing and wife, of Scipio, 
Cayuga Co.,and Julia E. Kester, of Macedon, 
N. Y., under appointment of the Indian Com- , 
mittees of Genesee and Ohio Yearly Meetings, 
have started for the Santee Agency, the latter 
to enter upon the duties of village matron. 
They are accompanied by John Searing, an 
approved minister and brother of Charles, and 
they propose to go by way of Omaha. 

They hope to return in time to report to 
the Indian Committee before our approaching 
Yearly Meeting. 

BENJAMIN CHASE, 

Macedon, 5th mo. 4th, 1874. 





Martraew Henry tells a story of a great 
statesman in Queen Elizabeth’s time, who 
retired from public life in his latter days and 
gave himself up to serious thought. His 
former gay companions came to visit him, 
and told him he was becoming melancholy. 
“No,” he replied, “I am serious; for all are 
serious round about me. God is serious in 
observing us; Christ is serious in interceding 
for us; the truths of God are serious; our 
spiritual enemies are serious in their endeav- 
ors to ruin us, and why then should not you 
and I be serious too?” Don’t laugh at relig- 
ion | ' 


—ASCRAPS< 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





I have sometimes thought we fail of being 
all we might be to a fellow-traveller, by not 
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more freely unfolding our different experi- 
ences. Perhaps there are few of us who have 
not in the storehouse of memory some inci- 
dent connected with our spiritual life, which, 
if related, would be to some other pilgrims as 
face answering to face ina glass, and thus be 
an encouragement, as showing that no new 
thing had happened unto them. 

e may also be ourselves instructed by a 
review of our past steps, for on looking back 
we can sometimes understand more clearly or 
see more plainly the paths by which we have 
been led, than when under the pressure of the 
then present exercise. 

These thoughts have brought vividly to my 
remembrance one of my early experiences, 
when travelling with a valued ministering 
friend as her companion. It shows the close 
connection between minds thus engaged, and 
the importance of individual faithfulness to 
the pointings of Truth. 

On the occasion alluded to, the Friend had 
an appointed meeting in a county town where 
there were no Friends. A large company 
came together. Very unexpectedly to my- 
self, my feelings were withdrawn from sym- 

thy with my friend, and centered in an in- 

ividual exercise, which I soon felt belonged 
‘to the assembled company, but to me it ap- 
an impossible that I could take part of 

e vocal service of such a meeting. I there- 
fore sat waiting for my friend to arise, but 
she was silent ; and we sat long in what was 
to me an oppressive silence. At last I yield- 
ed, and expressed the few words that were on 
my mind. Immediately as I took my seat, 
my friend arose, repeated my last words, and 
continued the subject at considerable length. 
After the meeting, she turned to me with the 
query, “Why didst thou hold out so long 
against conviction? If thou hadst not spoken 
I could have said nothing, for I was in bonds.” 

After the lapse of many years, I have re- 
cently had an experience which enables me 
to sympathize more fully than I then did with 
my valued friend, when she said she “ was in 
bonds,” -because of my unfaithfulness. At 
one of our late Monthly Meetings, = feel- 
ings in the first meeting were arrested, and 

brought under exercise, but my spirit was 
bound,—there was no liberty for expression. 
In the business meeting, the faithfulness of 
one of our young friends, whose voice is rarely 
heard among us, opened my way, and I was 
relieved by the expression of.a few words, and 
comforted. -We subsequently met, and op- 
portunity offered for me to tell her that I 
could not have eaid a word if she had not 
opened the way. 

Surely through individual faithfulness we 
may be helpful, one to another; and I want 
our young friends to feel that the travail of 
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their spirits in our meetings is recognized Mi 
their older friends. : their 

dee Schnee 
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seventeen tate viecgurrennrenepricrs ate 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 16, 1874, ~ | qua, 
Yearty Meetine.—The meeting of Min. 4 
isters and Elders of Philadelphia Yearly | ©. 
Meeting, convened at Race Street Meeting » , 
house at 10 o’clock on the morning of the ihe 

inst. The attendance was thought to be uw 
usually large. Several Friends from Ney Re 
York and Baltimore Yearly Meetings wen at b 
present with minutes, which were read with yore 


acceptance, and a welcome was extended ala _ 
to those who were there without minutes, ~ 

The gathering influence of heavenly love 
early overspread the assembly in a remath 
able degree, under which various testimonies” 
were borne, inciting to watchfulness and” 
prayer, that our lives might be in corm 
pondence with our high and holy profession” 
of being led by the unerring Spirit. Utter 
ance was given to an earnest petition for Di 
vine guidance and protection, and that our. 
approaching Yearly Meeting might be a seg” 
son of favor and profit, and that the spiritof 
love might so abound that we should be quali” 
fied to enter into near sympathy, one with” 
another, bear each other’s burdens, and this 
fulfil the law of Christ. The afternoon sessioi 
was one of equal favor, and the busines” 
throughout was transacted in great harmony, 
calling forth a grateful acknowledgement of 
the favor, under a sense of which the meeting” 
closed, to meet again next year, with Divine” 
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permission. It is 

The meetings on First-day morning were § Meng 
well attended. The children’s meeting, held” tied 2 
at Fifteenth & Race Sts.,in the afternoon, was | We 
large and interesting, and appeared to give” \ filly 
general satisfaction, though very many pet found 
sons present were unable to obtain | bert 
The Spruce St. afternoon, and the usual eve) § tiller 
ing meetings were also held; and one by apt § ive 
pointment of Samuel J. Levick, at Girard) he 
Avenue Meeeting House. oy Were 

Both branches of the Yearly Meeting com) § madd 
vened at the accustomed hour and place, us th 
Second-day morning, with full attendance tem pe 





the women’s side. All the Representat 
were present except eight. 
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d by Minutes for the following ministers and 

\] their companions were read, viz.: John and 
ae Mary Needles and Samuel Townsend, from 
«| Baltimore; Esther Haviland, from Chappa- 
4, and her companion Catharine S. Vail, 
Me gnd Wm. Way, from Nottingham. Expres- 


sion was given to feelings of thankfulness, for 
the company of these and other friends who 
are among us, without minutes, from the 
yirious Yearly Meetings. 

Reports were received from all the constitu- 










wa at branches, and from Fishing Creek half 
wit" year’s meeting. 
1 also Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings with 
. |] which we correspond were read, and their 
y love fp contents felt to be of unusual interest. The 
mark: | mbjects introduced by the above, called forth 
onigg | Muchexpression. The evils that stalk through 
: and | theland, like Goliah of Gath, of great sta- 
corny: | ture, and defying the army of Truth and moral 
easion | progress, were dwelt upon, and the duty of 
Utter | women to deepen their efforts for the removal 
ot Di | of Vice and intemperance, was feelingly and 
t our | Mlemnly urged; and while there may be 
a seg’ | tome laboring in this cause in a way that 
irit of 4 “iffers from our own, we were exhorted to be 
quali Pfaithf and earnest, doing our part, as De- 
, with  borah of old, through whom deliverance was 
4 thas fy "t0ught to Israel. The more men and women 
easion ||) Me united in earnest prayer and supplication 
wsiness |) Or the suppression of intemperance, the 
mony, jj greater will be the result. If we would be 
ent of || imstruments, we must stand in the qualifica- 
eeting | ton that comes from above ; this will give us 
Divine | Yeapons of warfare to availingly go forward. 
', 1] his when we attempt to go in our own 
- were | stength that we are in danger of being car- 
,, held} tied away. 
n, was | We were earnestly exhorted to look care- 
o give’ § filly to our expenditures, that we be not 
y per fund encouraging extravagance—to remem- 
seath’ | ber'that we have two lives to live, and not 
levelie’§ Miler ourselves to be brought under the 
by apt’ § influence of wordly pursuits, to the neglect of 
Girdndf Ge higher life. Words of encouragement 
yg Were extended to the beloved young women, 
g cole” § Midthey were invited to come into the beauty 
ace, OD that faith, that leads to moderation and 
nee-o) Wmperance, to love and charity, that they 
tatives”—§ My be strengthened and built up thereby, 





‘7 Mt know an overcoming of the world. 
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Tender allusions were made to the bereave- 
ments that have been experienced among our 
friends here and in other Yearly Meetings, 
and we were exhorted not to dwell upon these, 
but to number our blessings. Further infor- 
mation must be deferred till next week. 


The stockholders of Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation held their first annual meeting at Race 
Street Meeting-house on Second day evening. 
The attendance was not large, but much in- 
terest was manifested in the enterprise. 

A report of the operations of the Board of 
Directors was read, and an election held for 
twelve Directors to serve the ensuing year. 
All the members of the former Board were 
re-elected. Interesting addresses by Samuel 
M. Janney, and others, were listened to with 
marked attention, and the remaining shares 
of stock were nearly all taken. 

The active workers in this cause were much 
encouraged, and the belief was expressed that 
the Board would be able at once to proceed 
in the matter. 


Hoty Days.—“ Let no man, therefore, 
judge you in meat or in drink or in respect 
of a holy day or of the new moon or of the 
Sabbath,” is an Apostolic injunction, which 
Friends from their earliest existence as a body 
have upheld, believing that a proper respect 
for the rights of others, and a holy living, are 
more in accordance with the precepts of truth 
than the doctrines of meats and drinks and 
the observance of days. 

Many of the forms and ceremonies that 
burthen the Christian church have their ori- 
gin in Jewish traditions, many more have 
crept into favor, little by little, as the fasts 
and festivals that commemorate the events 
connected with the death of Jesus, and the 
symbolisms that typify the saving power of 
Divine love, when brought into living union 
with the human soul. 

It appears to have been clearly the intention 
of the teaching, both of Jesus and His apos- 
tles, to turn the minds of the people to that 
gift of the Holy Spirit, which they declared 
would lead into all truth. 

We believe that, as we are brought under 
the influence of that Power, a necessity for 
emblems and shadows of the ‘ good things” 
that are being wrought in the soul cannot ex- 
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ist; for that of which they bear witness is al- | strokes the heaviest chains are forged. 


ready manifested. 

The danger that the awakened soul might 
rest satisfied with accepting the material ele- 
ments, “ the sacraments,” as they are called, 
and, resting there, fail to search for the hid- 
den manna, which, after all, is the true spirit- 
ual food, led those earlier disciples of the 
“ Light Within ” to count them as “‘ beggarly 
elements,” and calculated to draw the mind 
away from the Divine witness and hinder the 
development of a harmonious Christian char- 
acter. , 

The late decision of our State Legislature, by 
which another legal holiday is added to the 
calendar of the Commonwealth, has called: 
forth much dissent from various portions of the 
Christian Church, who see in this action an 
entering wedge towards the union of secular 
and clerical power. 

Claiming the inherent right of every rational 
being to liberty of conscience, we object to the 
passage of such a bill by our Legislators, and 
believe it an encroachment that should be 
remonstrated against. 

It may be urged that no one is obliged to 
‘observe the new legal holiday except those 
who hold religious views that accord thereto, 
but from the secular and civil stand-point, 
that is not true. In the conduct of business 
every man who gives or receives checks in 
payment of debt, is made to observe such 
days. 

Our children are directly influenced in 
favor of them by the closing of all the public 
schools. -Our builders and manufacturers are 
interfered with in the prosecution of their law- 
ful occupations, and in numerous ways the 
man who bears a testimony against the “ ob- 
servance of days,” is obliged by Jaw to do 
violence to his conscientious convictions. 


Doubtless this is considered a small mat- 
ter by very many who do not feel required 
religiously to keep the so-called Good Friday 
and Easter holidays; but how is it with that 
larger number, who solemnly believe those 
days are sacred, and must be observed by the 
Christian church ? 


Do we not see where the danger lies? Do 
‘we not know that it is by little things that 
great results are brought about? By single 


by drop fall the rains that swell our rive 
By minute particles the vast snow-fields of 
the Sierras are formed, which, under theme 
ing rays of summer, pour down their 
mountain sides floods of destruction and death, 
Friends have stood among the watchfil 
guardians of human rights for over two cep 
turies, and they are still animated by tha 
flame of love that shone so brightly im th 
lives of the fathers. ‘ 
Let the young men and women, who amy 
now awaking to a realization of the claim 
that our holy profession has upon them, ey. 
amine well every cherished principle held 
by the Society, and see to it, that in their in 
tercourse with those of other denomination 
they so present this and all other points of 
faith in which we differ from them, as shall 
commend them to every honest inquirer after 
a deeper spirituality in religious life. 
Notre.—We have been requested to call 
the attention of our readers to a small 
pamphlet just published, entitled a “ Short 
account of Peter Gardiner,” re-printed from 
John Churchman’s Journal ; to which is 
pended Whittier’s poem, “ The Quaker of the 
olden time.” For sale by T. W. Stuckey, 
printer, No. 624 Weaver Street, Philadelphia 
DIED. 
ALLEN.—At his residence in Columbiana, on 
the 12th of Fourth month, 1874, Jesse M. Allen, it 
the 67th year of his age; a ‘member of Salem 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


re 

BROWN.—Third mo. 30th, at his residence 
Byberry, Twenty-third Ward, ’ Philadelphia, Bare 
Brown, in his 68th year; a member of oe 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


FELL.—On the 20th of Second month, 1814, 
the residence of her nephew, J. Remington Fell, 
Solebury, Bucks Co., Esther B. Fell, baving 
passed her 78th birthday. She was a memberg f 
Solébury Monthly Meeting of Friends, and dur 4 
the whole of her long life had dwelt at the place 
her birth. She was remarkable for the quiet, 5 
trusiveness of her deportment, and the mem 
her generosity and kindness will long be 
ished by the poor of her vicinity, to whom she WM 
ever ready, in proportion to her means, to extends) 
helping hand. * 

HEACOOK.—On the 25th of Fourth mont 
Esther, wife of Joseph Heacock, in the 70th veer Si 
her age; a member of Abington Monthly Meeting: 

KESTER. — At the residence of her nephem 


Amos K. Heacock, Mt. Pleasant, Columbia Oou 
Pa., Martha M, Kester, aged 70 years. After m 
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LLL LLL 
months of severe ae a ues prose’, — ique. Courteous, affable and simple, we rec- 
ra gis asi dit. Year Mectoge, "S| ognize in him a worthy guardian in our ocean 
a ' . rgeon and purser are also pres- 
NOXON.—At his residence in Sophiasburg, Prince | ent, and help to unite oursmall company, An 
gdward County, Province of Ontario, on the 20th of Tealien atlensen: who hag ‘been twented 

Fourth month, 1874, Jonathan Noxon, aged nearly gee ?, as n twenty-five 
ats. He was a man of unwavering integrity, | Years & resident in our country, and. has 
sod universally respected and beloved in the neigh- | adopted it as his future home, is returning 
porhood wherein he resided, and the society in| with his American wife and daughter to visit 
which he mingled feels that it has sustained a loss| jis native city of Trieste; an Englishman, 
not readily filled. = eelongen to West Lake! with his wife and two interesting little chil- 

Monthly Meeting, and although residing seven . ; 
miles from where meetings were held, yet he was | dren, who claim to be Americans, and Dr. R. 
seldom absent from them, even when the weather} H. Nassau, a Presbyterian missionary, return- 
ing to his labor among the negroes of Lower 
Guinea, make up, with our two selves, the 

entire list of cabin passengers. 

We soon anchor, for the night is dark and 
stormy and we are soon at rest, spending our 
first night of steamship life on the Delaware. 
At the dawning of morning we move steadil 
down the river and soon are out on the bil- 
lowy sea. We have despatched a few final 
letters to our friends by the pilot, who now 
leaves us, and in the gray and gloomy morn- 
ing fix ourselves in ship chairs and wraps to 
enjoy the sea. But a paroxysm of sea sick- 
ness soon sends us utterly prostrated to our 
comfortable state-rooms, which are ready to 
receive us. All regretful looking back at the 
vanishing past, all hope of future good, all 
care for present surroundings, except. those 
which promote rest, are lost, and your corres- 
pondent submits to the inevitable for a few 
hours. Another day and the trouble is over, 
and nothing but a feeling of comfortable 
weakness makes the state-room couch seem 
desirable, as we speed onwar.| toward the sun- 
rise country of our dreams. In the afternoon 
the pulsations of the strong engine cease, and 
we seem to rest for a little season and then 
resume our onward course. On inquiry for 
the cause of stoppage, we find that a steerage 
passenger was found dead in -his bed this 
morning, and that his body has just been con- 
signed to a grave in the vast and wandering 
waves. He was an Englishman, and with 
his wife was returning to his native land to 
claim a fortune of $12,000, which had fallen 
to his lot. The widow must now go on alone 
upon her quest. Two more pleasant days 
pass, and then as darkness was clothing the 
deep, we observed the captain was making 
rapid preparations for a storm. 

He quietly tells us that he thinks, from 
present indications, we shall have about three 
days foul weather,.after which we may hope 
for pleasant breezes and tranquil seas. His 
cheerfulness and vigilance inspire confidence, 
and we hear the fierce winds whistle through 
the rigging, and mark without alarm the 
increasing violence of the waves, as they 
dash in splendid fury against the ship, The 
morning of the 14th found us in that part of 

















When thus assembled with his brethren, he was 
frequently led to band forth of the unfolding of 
truth in his own mind to the edification and encour- 
agement of those present, he being an approved 
miister for about twenty-five years. His sickness 
was one of intense suffering, yet he was never 
beard to murmur. When near his close his suffer- 

seemed greater than he could bear, and he oft- 
times petitioned the Master whom he had endeav- 

to serve, to enable him to be patient unto the 
ed; and his prayers were granted, so that his 
dose, was peaceful, and he died like one going to 
sleep. ‘‘Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 





From our European Correspondent. 


THE EIGHTH VOYAGE OF THE ‘“‘ PENNSYL- 
VANIA.” 


As we steam up the Channel towards the 
harbor of Liverpool, I am reminded that the 
readers of the Intelligencer may be interested 
Pio hear some of the particulars of our voyage 
aeross the Atlartic on the Pennsylvania. As 
itdraws near an end we sigh almost to take 
leave of the good ship, good captain and 
pleasant fellow-travelers, which have made 
our thirteen days voyage a real delight. 

This eighth trip of the Pennsylvania is of 
oon interest, since it immediately follows 

t which is made memorable by the sudden 

and tragic fate of Capt. Bradburn and his 
officers. The pioneer ship of the American 
lme was looked on with great distrust after 
her-narrow escape from great peril, and in 
consequence of this feeling, our company of 
saloon passengers consists of only ten persons 
dfallages. We are entire strangers for the 
first few hours, as we steam gently down the. 
myer, but when the gong summons us to din- 
ner at six o'clock, and we sit down at table, 
common courtesy leads us immediately into 
conversation, and we soon find that we have 
Common sympathies enough to form us into a 
t social circle. At the head of the 

table sits the captain, Thomas R. Harris, a 
hative of Eastport, Maine, and a mariner of 
experience. We immediately take note 

of him as a tine specimen of physical man- 
hood, and as he welcomes us heartily, and 
promptly enters into pleasant converse, we 
his social qualities are as fine as his phys- 
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the sea known to navigators as “ The roaring 
forties,” and the storm-wind is blowing fiercely 
as ever from the northeast. We progress but 
slowly against the terrible head wind, and the 
furious wavesseem like advancing mountains, 


which gather atyempth as they care us, | 


and noe, sate - url their wrathful aye 

ainst the trembling ship. Durin 0 
the night of the 14th the suaje soon. aay we 
lie submissively upon the sea till -morning.. 
Morning comes, but it seems vain to think of 
rising, and it appears the part of wisdom to 
lie still and await more tranquil times. 
Rumors reach our state-rooms of falle and 
bruises, which have befallen the officers and 
stewards in the performance of their duties. 

Towards evening, the violence of the wind 
abating, we venture to emerge from our 
staterooms and ascend to “Social Hall,” 
upon the deck. The wind has changed to the 
southward, and we find the sea agitated by a 
double system of fierce waves, which seem to 
wrench the ship powerfully. The captain and 
first officer were upon the bridge when an 
enormous wave from the southeast hurls itself 
against the ship, staves in a life-boat, breaks 
down some fifteen feet of the railing, wrench- 
ing off the strong iron rods and tearsa hole in 
the deck. It dashes-over the bridge and 
knocks the captain down against the mate, 
who, seeing the swift destruction that was 
coming, had firmly grasped a strong iron 
stanchion. The captain grasps the officer and 
they are saved. The water pours down the 
hole in the deck, and some of the steerage 
passengers are deluged in their beds, but no 
one is seriously hurt. All feel this to have 
been a great peril and a signal deliverance. 
The storm is now over, and the morning of 
the 16th finds us again speeding over smiling 
seas toward the desired haven. 

The rest of our voyage has been with favor- 
ing winds, and so great is our satisfaction, 
that we unite in a series of: resolutions, pre- 
pared by Dr Nassau, embodying our thanks 


to, and appreciation of, Capt. Harris. These, | A 


with a letter to the American Steamship 
Company (also written by Dr. Nassau.), com- 
mendatory of their staunch vessel, are read at 
our last breakfast, Fourth mo. 23, in Liver- 
pool harbor before landing. The long line of 
the Liverpcol docks is before us in the gra 
morning light, and, with a really homesic 
feeling of reluctance, we say farewell to our 
beautiful ship and her officers and step on 
board the tug, which is waiting to land us in 
the great commercial city of Liverpool. As we 
walk from the landing over devious ways to the 
Adelphi Hotel, we are strongly reminded of 
our American city of Boston, and can hardly 
realize that we are indeed in the greatest com- 
mercial city of merry England. 8. R. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE MANTIS. PS 

This insect belongs to the order Orthopieay 
the same in which are placed locusts gj 
grasshoppers. By 

The name Mantis (diviner) was given, ify, 
said, by the Greeks, because of the peculig 
attitude that the creature assumes. There gy! 
several varieties. The Praying Mantis 
religiosa) is common in Turkey, Greece 
Southern Europe. The Turks regard it will’ 
great respect. It will erect the thoraxg 
an angle with the body, and place togeth 
the large fore-legs like the hands of ay 
in supplication, and remain perfectly motig 
less for hours. In the eyes of the Langu 
peasants the Mantis religiosa is held 


| 
2 
ae 


According to Figuier, they firmly believetha} | Y 


it performs devotions. It is an object of Way 
ship with certain tribes of North Africa, 
is venerated by the Hott<ntots. os 
They have no other claim to the title @ 
Diviner than the position they assume, fe 
they are described as carnivorous, feedi : 
flies and other insects, for which they lig 
wait in the praying posture. They are 
tremely ferocious, and when confined together 
will attack and devour each other. . 4 
They strike and parry with the edgeg@ 
their fore-claws. The female glues her eg 
upon plants, arranging them symmetri 
The larve are ametabolous, that is, do 
undergo any metamorphosis, and they am 
represented as being quite as savage as thelr 
parents, and will tear each other to piete, 
the victors feasting themselves on the va» 
quished. The Mantis gongylode is a nativ 
of India. Its habits are the same as 
already described. LJ. RK 


The following anecdote appeared originally 
in the Boston Daily Transcript : z 
AN ANECDOTE OF AGASSIZ. & 
Now that all who have ever known or sea 
gassiz are remembering him, it may not 
uninteresting to recall a little incident which 
happened, nearly twenty years ago, in oned! 
the Massachu-etts Normal Schools. 

That honored old Commonwealth neve 
did a wiser or more generous thing than whet 
she engaged the two men, Agassiz and G 
to lecture in her normal schools to the 
men and women who were to be, not 
her own future teachers, but also the te 
in many other States. I was then a oe 
the oldest of them—the school in 
ham. Thither was wont to come Guyot, 
sojourning among us fur a week or tem’ 
talk to us of earth and man, of Genesis 
the creation, so simply, so kindly, that 
forgot the distance between us. And th 


6 
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also Agassiz, with his frank, noble, 
Kindly face, to speak to us of the animal 
m. It was during one of these stays 

at the incident to which I refer occurred. 
“During the noon intermission one of the 
picked up and brought with her 
her desk one of the little gray snakes so 
mon in Massachusetts country fields, and 
Shile a group of girls were standing by, she 
mddenly rodu it. There was at once a 
ad an exclamation of disgust and 
thing, and the expected sensation had been 
peaectorily produced. Agassiz, who 
} was standing on the platform talking with the 
Principal, and waiting for the school to be 
giled to order, instantly came rapidly down 
aisle to the excited and disgusted group, 
and on seeing the cause of the commotion at 
gnce took the little frightened creature gently, 
most tenderly, into his strong hand, and as 


snake twisted itself round his fingers and. 


he said, quietly, as if it were a friend, 
#Oh! it is the Coluber DeKayi, so named 
m Dr. DeKay who first characterized it.” 
Re irda were nothing, but the gesture and 
manner were indescribable, at once so pro- 
fective and so reverential that they, as well 
asthe whole scene, have always stood out 
dear in my memory with the vividness of one 
af Chaucer’s pictures. It was as if the voice, 
ome of the simple remark of recognition 
which it actually uttered, had said— 
“He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast ; 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


TI cannot answer for the impression on the 
others, but I know that to one at least that 
yre and action, so characteristic of the 
man, struck the key-note of her teaching for 
many years afterwards, in many different 
places, and to thousands of pupils, and the 
] remembrance of it is to me now like 
floral offering which I lay upon his distant, 
honored grave. Anna C. BRACKETT. 
New York, Dec., 1873. 


From the Bucks County Gasette. 
FALTERING. 


_ How often, Father, Faith breaks down, 
And zeal grows weary by the way; 

» And mist swells upward from my path, 

|. Till twilight settles on the day |! 


Ob, then my heart groupes round for Thee 
© Io blind distrust of all it knows, 

w Wanting a surer hope and guide 

», In search of wisdom and repose. 


‘tara from tomes of human thought, 
oy From all the light of Learniug’s sky— 
Por every star I question there 

Twinkles my soul no full reply. 
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I want new tokens of Thy care— 
That what is weakness now, will be 

Firmness and strength—that when these years 
Are over, I come home to Thee! 


Ah, why these curtains round me drawn, 
Whose folds bedim Thy holy light, 

Is not my will attuned to Thine, 
My steps along Thy line of right ? 


I know the sunshine and the dew 
Evolving here the germs of heaven, 
Are but the kind and reverent life 
By Thee to human welfare given ! 


Oh, make me pure, that I may see 
The tender glory of Thy face; 

Take self from ont my selfish heart, 
That love of 7 hee may fill the place. 


Mould me for higher work than now 
Wastes down the remnant of my days, 

And make the humble songs I sing 
Unfold the beauty of Thy ways. 


Build me anew in vision clear, 

Ia healing truth more sweetly free, 
That all of this my narrow life 

May widen out and flow to Thee! 
Bristol, First month, 1874. 


99 
WORK AND WAIT. 
A husbandman, who many years 
Had plowed his field and sown in tears, 
Grew weary with his doubts and fears. 


“T toil in vain! These rocks and sands 
Will yield no harvest.to my hands; 
The best seeds rot in barren lands. 


‘“« My drooping vine is withering ; 
No promised grapes its blossoms bring ; 
No birds among its branches sing. 


‘“‘ My flock is dying on the plain ; 
The beavens are brass—they yield no rain ; 
The earth is iron—lI toil in vain !” 


As yet he spake, a breath had stirred 
His drooping vines, like wing of bird, 
And from its leaves a voice is heard: 


“ The germs and fruits of life must be 
Forever hid in mystery ; 
Yet none can toil in vain for me. 


“A mightier band, more skilled than thine, 
Must hang the clusters on the vine, 
And make thé fields with harvest shine. 


“Man can but work; God can create; 
But they who work and watch and wait 
Have their reward, though it come late. 


‘* Look up to heaven! behold and hear 
The clouds and thanderings in thy ear— 
An answer to thy doubts and fear.” 


He looked, and lo! a cloud-draped car, 
With trailing smoke and flames atar, 
Was rushing from a distant star. 


And every thirsty flock and plain 
Was rising up to meet the rain 
That came to clothe the fields with grain. 


And on the clouds he saw again 
The covenant cf God with men, 
Rewritten with His rainbow pen : 


“ Seed-time and harvest shall not fail, 
And though the gates of hell assail, 
My truth and promise shall prevail.” — Selected. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“LAKE TAHOE, CALIFORNIA.” 


Colorado is sometimes called the Switzer 
land of America, which it is, only on a much 
more extended scale. The scope and field of 
the mountain territory and ranges are far 
more vast, The atmosphere is dry and salu- 
brious. The scenery from Gray’s Peak is 
— beyond the power of words to tell. 

o description can give more than a faint and 
imperfect idea of the magnificent grandeur 
and wild sublimity of the view. e made 
the ascent of Mount Kelso in the summer of 
1870. It is about 13000 feet in height, a 
vast canyon only separating it from Gray’s 
Peak, the highest of the range, which meas- 
ures about 14,800 feet. We did not ascend 
the latter in rs of the trails being 
filled with snow. Every few paces in our 
rugged ascent we had to stop for breath, my 
faithful guide holding me by the hand to steady 
my head. I not only felt tatigued, and great 
weakness of the knees, and tremulousness of 
body, but, at times, severe pain in my side. On 
and on we went, and up and up the fearful and 
giddy height. Sometimes a- feeling of despair 
would come over the mind, and we would 
almost give out. But we were so near the 
top, a spirit within would whisper try, try 
again! This would give fresh and renewed 
courage, and on we would go.as before, stop- 

ing every few steps and panting and blowing 
ong and loud, the heart-beats being such that 
you could plainly hear them, causing the 
whole body to feel the force and tremor which 
they occasioned. At last the summit was 
gained; and what a sight! I stood upon the 
top of the continent. The rivers to the east 
flowed to the Gulf of Mexico and thence to 
the Atlantic, and those to the west found 
their way to the Pacific Ocean. The Rocky 
Mountain chain divides the continent, being 
two thousand miles or more in length, includ- 
ing the Mexican Cordilleras, and a hundred 
and fifty miles in width of ‘range across the 
continent. The range wears a mottled — 
ance, many of the peaks being bald and dark, 
and apparently coming up out of great fields of 
snow. In this respect they differ from the 
Alpine Mountains, which present the appear- 
ance of eternal snows; and we miss in Col- 
orado, among her mountain scenery, the Gla- 
ciers, which are objects of so much interest in 
Switzerland. The view from Mount Kelso is 
second only to that from Gray’s Peak. In its 
vastness one seems lost “in wonder, love and 
ise.” The height of the mountains, the 
depth of the canycns, the small lakes and 
sources of the rivers, the vast fields of snow, 
and the mighty i towering upwards, 
present a scene 0 maguificent grandeur no- 
where, perhaps, surpassed. It ia so vast, that 
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a description would fail to conve 
like a true idea of it. The descent ae 
mountain is difficult and often perilous, 4 
air is exceedingly healthful, and so pure 
dry that fresh meat will not putrefy 
ploughshare rust, when exposed to it, The 
soil is dry and almost a barren waste withos 
water, but with irrigation the most w 
results are produced. It is more like 
fornia, perhaps, than any other State, J f 
thousand times repaid for all it cost in 
ing the ascent of Mount Kelso, in the 
the beautiful and sublime views there 
sented, It seemed to me like looking th 
natere up to nature’s God; and I could 
mentally exclaim, “the Hand that ma 
them is Divine.” 

Lake Tahoe is one of the most ¢ 
spots on the globe. It is a perfect gem, ap 
nothing can excel in crystal purity its wate 
Objects can be seen at the depth of 150 
It 1s clearer than the waters of Lake 
The mountains around, far and near, ap 
partly covered with vast fields of snow, 
Lake is surrounded and nestled in sme 
mountains. The air is as pure; and bali 
aud bracing as the waters are transparent, 
night the galaxy and stars shine with me 
than their wonted splendor through the ele, 
atmosphere. It seemed almost likea little 
dise on earth, and on the fair bosom of. 
silvery Lake the thought would intrude itself- 
“Thy birth was when the morning stars together 

sang with joy.” : 


The Lake never freezes, which may te 
owing to its great depth, for at some points it 
is fathomless, no bottom having ever bee 
found. Donner Lake, some twenty miles die 
tant, freezes hard, and furnishes the very bett 
ice for the markets of San Francisco. 
is this, may be a nice ee for philosophen 


to determine. Lake Tahoe has another strik 
ing. characteristic. A log, or evena board, 
wi 


not float upon it. As soon as it ri 
saturated and its pores filled with water, 
goes down. It is very difficult to swim 


It is, therefore, exceedingly dangerous to fall } 


into the lake. 


A little company of fifteen or twenty of ts 
spent the day on the Lake, in a little steamet, 


and among the charming mountains at Em 
erald Isle. The isle, bay and lovely scenery 
reminds one of the charmingly picturesque 
views at Glena Bay, and the Queen’s Cottage, 
at the Killarney Lakes. There is a summer 
cottage here used by the renowned Hall 

as a pleasure resort. He bought it of an 

hermit, who had built it with his own hands, 
and for many winters lived hard by in a little 


hut. He had no companionship of any kind, | 


not even the company of a cat or dog. 


hermit had on exhibition in the cottage & fine 
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warmed by stoves fed from the piles of wood 
logs stacked up in front of the stove. A Mou- 
jik, who appears to turn up from nowhere, and 
sleeps outside upon the steps, keeps feeding 
these stoves from hour to hour. The carriages 
are lit up with short, squat wax candles, which 
never get really alight, and are always gutter- 
ing out. Very few passengers. get out; and 
fewer still get in; and altogether a sort of 
phantom air hangs over the whole journey. 
The day is well on before the gray, dim light 
straggles through the icicle befrosted windows, 
and then for some half dozen hours—rather 
less than more—the dull, dreary landscape of 
a Russian plain, where the snow lies deep upon 
the ground, shifts steadily before our eyes as 
we journey slowly northward. . . .. . 

A wide expanse of snow, broken by patches 
of pine forests, whose dark sombre leaves are 
crested with white flakes, forms the never- 
changing background of the scene. Through- 
out the whole 560 miles which separate St, 
Petersburgh from the Russian boundary line, 
there is neither embankment, nor cutting, nor 
curve. Across a dead waste of snow the line 
stretches as far as the eye can reach. The 
roadside houses you pass in that long distance 
might be coanaah on the fingers of your hands ; 
the number of roads you see from the carriage 
windows is scarcely greater. At regular inter- 
vals, usually some twenty miles apart, the 
train stops at some roadside station. No town, 
or even village, is visible in the distance, Half 
a dozen sleighs stand outside the station ; a 
score of sheepskin-clad peasants loiter on the 
platform ; asentry, with fixed bayonet, stands 
at attention all the time the train stops; no- 
body gets in or out. The sole object of the 
halt seems te be to pile up anew the stacks of 
logs with which the engine’s tender is pro- 
vided. The names of the stations are unintel- 
ligible to the western eye, and the queer com- 
binations of unknown, contorted, blue letters 
with which the walls of the railway waiting 
rooms are covered, bear little or no analogy to 
the Germanified versions provided by the 
time-tables. Koschedann and Swentziany 
seem in Russian to be spelt with much the 
same letters; and even the difference between 
either of them and Ostrow is barely percepti- 
ble. 

Nor is there much in the outward aspect of 
these: stations to distinguish them from one 
another. They are all alike, only varying in 
size. A long, low, wooden, barn-shaped build- 
ing, planted in the middle of a waste of snow, 
is their invariable type. The train jolts slower 
and slower for some quar.er of an hour, then 
at last comes to a full stop; the doors at the 
end of each long railway car are thrown open, 
the double windows lowered, and a mass of 
figures, swathed in furs and sheepskins, dis- 


model ship, of his own construction, which he 
took great pleasure in showing to tourists. 
Qne winter he was taken ill, and lay upon 
his rustic couch, in blankets, for three months. 
He had no fire, nor an attendant of any kind. 
He had placed his stimulants and crackers 
pear, that he might help himself, and in case 

failed and he was likely to perish, he had 
also put the laudanum bottle within reach, 
ghich he intended to resort to rather than 
starve. Time rolled on, and he found himself 
gradually improving. When he had recovered 
guficiently to make the effort, he attempted 
te come to the hotel, some ten miles distant, 
jn arow-boat near mid-winter. The boat capsiz- 
ed,and the old hermit, being filled with liquor, 
wasthrown out, and remained for several hours 
holding on to the keel of the boat, being 
pearly up to his neck in water; when some- 
how he righted the boat, and crawled into it, 
and rowed to the shore. He was badly frozen, 
but was well cared for at the hotel, and grad- 
ually recovered, and still survives. He was 
one of the boatmen for our little company on 
thelake. He sat at my side at table, at the 
hotel, and gave me this thrilling narrative. 
It was fully corroborated by reliable witnesses. 
The spot at Emerald Isle, where he had lived 
for eight long winters in solitude, is exceed- 
ingly lovely. Our party took a lunch and 
bad @ little picnic there. The day was most 
delightful, and we were rewarded, just as 
night came on, with a grand and thrilling 
sight, It was a mountain on fire. The 
wood from the lake up the heights for some 
distance, in the shape of a cone, was in one 
blaze of fire. It presented a grand appear- 
ance, and reminded me of a prairie on fire, 
which we had seen in Nebraska. There are 
many trout in the lake, which are remark- 
ably fine. We saw a man with a large bunch 
of them, which he had just caught, the largest 
weighing eight and three-quarter pounds. 
The altitude of Lake Tahoe is 7,000 feet 
above the sea level, spread out among the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. It is higher than 
the top of Mount Washington. ll that 
tourists and writers have said in praise of 
Lake Tahoe does not seem too much, for the 
reality far surpasses any description. 

Tomas FouLke. 
New York, Fourth month, 1874. 
































TRAVEL IN RUSSIA. 


A correspondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph, en route from Berlin to St. Petersburg, 
Writes as follows :— . 

The very cars are made for a realm of ice 
and snow. Built after the American fashion, 


compartments, connected by a long, narrow 
passage running right through them, and are 
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gorges itself slowly upon the platform. Out 
of the frosty air you pass into the refreshment: 
rooms, whose atmosphere is heated like that 
ofa bake-house oven. There is a long table 
in the middle for travellers who wish to dine, 
a bar resplendent with stacks of colored bot- 
tles, where all kinds of schnapps and drams 
are dispensed ; a side table full of glasses of 
’ tea, presided over by a woman in peasant’s 
dress. The waiters are dressed in black, with 
white ties and white Berlin gloves. As the 
larger portion of the travellers are foreigners, 
there is a good deal of pantomimic language 
and action, and you constantly witness t 
spectacle of two persons jabbering fiercely to 
one another in different languages, each of 
the speakers: being perfectly aware all the 
time that what he says is utterly unintelligible 
to the other. 





“We should always try to be full of rever- 
ence for any manifestation of goodness in 
others, however feeble it may be, and however 
inconsistent. Our tendency, we know, is just 
the other way. We pay respect to great good- 
ness because it awes and indeed overmasters 
us, but to a little goodness we are ready to 
show no quarter. We can detect the weak 
side of it, we can place it in a ridiculous 
light, we can despise its possible uncouthness, 
and its want of harmony with the rest of the 
character. And yet—and yet this poor, weak, 
faulty, blundering creature may chance to be 
a saint of God... . . Surely if there be any 

lace where an admonition like this is spe- 
cially needed, it is a society of the young such 
as ours is. How impatient the young are of 
anything singular or peculiar in those with 
whom they mix! how quick to detect incon- 
sistency ! how unjust sometimes to aspirations 
that are proclaimed, but not realized. And 
yet, if they would but reflect, goodness, like 
other things, must have a beginning, and be 
feeble, perhaps, in its first efforts, and present 
tesque contrasts with much of its surround- 
ings, and, misdoubting even itself, be greatly 


misdoubted by others.”—E. H. Bradley 


THousanps of people might be enjoyin 
resaonable lives, with opportunities for self- 
culture, for social enjoyment, and for chari- 
table effort, whose whole energy is absorbed 
in the desperate struggle to add superfluities 
to comforts. 





NOTICE. 


Nottingham Quarterly Meeting Association for 
the promotion of First-day Schools. The next meet- 
ing will be held at Eastland, on Seventh-day, the 
26th of Fifth month, at ten o'clock. A general in- 
vitation is extended. 

Tuomas P. Kiva, 


Mary F, Browy, \ Olerks. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
































ITEMS. 


Tae Mennonite Iuuicrants.—The Mennonites 
Russia, who, to the number of sixty thousand, pra. 
pose to settle in this country, ask of Congress that 
land on the public domains equal to twenty o 
twenty-five thousand square miles be withdraw, 
from market, and set apart for them to purchase 
Should Congress grant this request, they will dividy 
the tract into sections and quarter sections, and dig. 
tribute it among members of the sect, and will 
ten per cent. of the purchase money, and 
settling immediately. About ten thousand wif] 
come to this country this year, leaving the othey 
to wind up their affairs in Russia. The Oanadigg 
Government has offered to present the Mennonites 
with more than four times as much land as th 
seek to buy of our Government, and to pay ther 
thirty dollars per person, if they will settle in that 


country, but as they have alrendy been driven from © 


their own country by monarchical institutions, they 
prefer to make their new settlement in a land wher 
their religious freedom is assured. 


Tue Legislature of Mississippi has passed an ad 
that henceforth no one can legally sell liquor ig 
that State until he obtains the written consentof 
the majority of the adult citizens, men and women, 
resident in the township. 


Scoot Savine Fonps.—M. Laurent, a professor 
in the Ghent University, has devoted much time to 
the establishment of savings funds in the publi 
schools of Ghent, and the experiment has alre 
been successfully tried in Antwerp and Brugess, 
is about to be tried in Brussels. Contributions ar 
received by the teachers of the schools, and assem 
as the deposits of a scholar have amounted 
seventy-five cents, that sum is deposited in the gor 
ernment savings fund, where it draws three 
cent. interest. Of fifteen thousand pupils in 
schools in 1873, thirteen thousand were depositor 
and had on deposit ninety-five thousand dollars, o 
an average of $7.30 each. The savings funds 
designed not only for the purpose of saving 
money, but of teaching the sch lars the habits and 
the value of economy.—Public Ledger. : 


Tus Tilghman Sand Blast, for engraving and 
carving on stone, glass, etc., which was inyented in 
this city, and is now used. extensively for the making 
of ground glass, and for cutting bass-reliefs in mar 
ble, granite, and other stone, has been a great cari 
osity abroad ever since its introduction. Its effects 
upono-the ground substance have lately been exam: 
ined under the microscope by Mr. Wenham, of the 


British Microscopical Society, who claims to have | 


found that the roughened surface of the glass sub 


jected to the process was something more than } 


meré abrasion, being in fact composed of minal 
fractures produced by the impact of the particles 


of sand driven against it with great velocity. Eveo 


a diamond may be worn away by this battering 
process. 
blast seemed to show that a particle of glass bad 
been driven in by each impact of @ grain of sand 
and that the wedge-like action thus set up 

driven away the surrounding glass in small scales 
of fractured material. The glass, under the polar 
iscope, was shown to be under strain and ready@ 
yield to farther fracture. This may explain the 
brittleness sometimes prodaced in glass exposed for 
@ length of time to the action of sandblast, and may 
show there is a limit beyond which the battering 
down of the surface cannot be safely carried.— 


Ledger. 


A polished glass surface exposed to the © 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


ir of shoes will cost you only 5 cents more 
with a SILVER TIP on than without, and it will 
add twice the cost of the shoe to their wearing value. 


ONLY A PENNY A PICTURE, 


And all the Valuable Reading Matter thrown in. 


Such is the fact in regard to the Illustrated Annual 
of New York and Brooklyn Churches, now selling so 
diy. It contains 128 pages, and has a beautiful 
and attractive make-up, and sells at the extremely 
low price of FIFTY CENTS A COPY. Agents are 
making money selling it. Orders are coming in from 
all sections of the country for it. Sample copy, 
with all the necessary instructions and outfit for 
agents, sent on receipt of price. Big inducements 
togood workers. Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 Broadway, N. Y. 
ieee SI sEaNe 
LARGE SALARY a month easily made with 
Stencil] and Key Check outfits. Catalogues 


and Samples sent free. S. M. Spencer, 117 Ham 
over St., Boston. 


New Type—Skilled Workmen 


Established over 3O Vears. 
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Corner of Library Street. 








OSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT, 
@ REAL ESTATE AGENT & CONVEYANCER, 


411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
RENTS, GROUND RENTS, INTEREST, DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC., COLLECTED. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 
Maple Trimmings, Dress Linings, Hosiery, Gloves, & 
Zephyrs and fine Knit Goods for Infants. 
Book Muslin, Handkerchiefs. and Cap Materials. 





PRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 





A WEST CHESTER, PA., PROPERTY 

FOR SALE, OR TO LET FOR THE SUMMER. 

A cemmodious new brick dwelling, with all the 
modern conveniences, situated on North Walnut 
street, opposite a large meeting house lawn, having 
all the advantages of town and country. 

For further particulars inquire of C. L. WARNER, 
next door above. 
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Long-contested Swit of t 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHING co. 
@ Singer, Wheeler & Wilson, 
and Grover & Baker Comspanion, involving over 
, 
Is finally decided the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
tu favor of the FLORENCE, whicb alone has 
Broken the Monopoly of High Prices. 


THE NEW FLORENCE 
Is the ONLY machine that sews back- 
ward and or to oe left. 





Sop ror CasH Terms TO 


cI HS and DEALERS 
April, 1874. Florence, Mass. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 
in all its branches, Special atten- 
tion given to copving old pictares. 


THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING CO, 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These. make low fire in- 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofin 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Sen 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 
Works, Camden, 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
t e 
ae. No. 526 Cattownit, Srasat, Para. 


I. P. HOPKINS, 


REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 
would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 

a new and well selected stock. 
PRICES LOW. 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Market Sraest, PainapELpaia. 

House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 
CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 

6. 0. JESSUP. 








. A GOOD SEAMSTRESS wants employment by 
t 


he day or week. Address, P. office “ Friends’ 
Intelligencer.” 



























FRIENDS) INTELLIGENCER. 
‘DESIRABLE INFORMATION, 


LARGE & ATTRACTIVE STOCK! PLAIN GOODS FOR FRIENDS) 


THIZET SHAWLS OF MY IMPORTING. BOOK MUSLIN and HANDK’FS, also GRENADINE. 
SILK and WASH BLOND, also, BOBBINET. SILK MIXED DRESS GOODS, in variety 
MADONWAS 94 inches wide at $1.00 ; BLACK SILKS, $1.00, $1.12 and $1.18. 
A article for a Summer Dress. This is the third Invoice I have received. 
ENGLISH OHALLIE, COTTON & WOOL, 311, desirable. DeBEGES, 25, 31, 371, and 50 cents, socviell 
WHITE LLAMA SHAWLS, $3.50, $4.50 & $5.00. OLIVE BOMBAZINES & MOHAIRS. 
ASHANTEE SILKS—SILK AND WOOL—Neat and Pretty. 
LAWNS and CHINTZ and CALICOES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
MUSLINS, FLANNELS, T LINENS, &c, All Grades. 
HOSIERY, G@ , LINEN & SILK HANDKERCHIEFS- Large Ancora 
“as AND BOYS’ CASSIMERES, FROM 62%, cents to $1.59 


LS te 8 


J 


FRIENDS CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 
FORBN H. STOKES, 


SOUTHWEST CORNER- OP SEVENTH AND ARCH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 

‘ RAB - 
N. B—As my ry is CENTRAL. Psbould be glad if FRIENDS will feel free to make it » placed 

meeting, or leave their parcels, whigh monld betaken care of with pleasure. 











; Respectfully, .) els JOHN H. STOKES,  f 
‘MART COOPER PARTENHEMIER, IGE, ‘ICKERBOCKER ICE 
: PLAIN BONNET MAKER, ° ICE COMPANY. 
“ni ond woee, NORTH TENTH STREST, Txos. E. Canam, Pres’t. -E. P. Kersuow, V. Pret 
ees PRILADELPHTA.  * A: Hunt, Treas. E. H. Conna.u, See’y: 






ALL F, A. Henpry, Gen. Sup't. 
oG@ENERAL \FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, OFFICE, 435 WALNUT STR&ET, PHILA 


No. 907 Firserr Steer, Puma. BRANCH OFFICES AND DEPOTS. 4 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and American and Master Streets. 
every requisite for rale furnished. Using Reed’s Ridge Avenue and Willow Street. 


ord nie plates the necessity of — Willow Street Wharf, Delaware Avenue. — < 
in ice. Hanover Street Wharf, Delaware River. ‘ 


TIN Twenty-Second and Hamilton Streets. 
ivGs. Ninth Street and Washington Avenue. 







. 
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Pine Street Wharf, Schuylkill. 
Armat Street and P. & G. R. R , Germanto 
Window Shades. Oil Oil, Cth, Mai Market Street Wharf, Camden, N. J. ” 
Cape May,N.J. 4 
a 1874. Prices for Families, Offices, §c. 1874 
RMON, T BY = ‘RERSEY. 8 lbs. daily, 75 cents per week: 
F 12 “ 95 “ “ 
ALtON Oc ; 00,, i. ¢ 1.46 a“ “ ‘ 
539 my 53) 3) Hi ow Green, Phila. 20 pn, 235, ot 
STATION KSELLERS. Half bushel or 40 lbs, 35 cents each delivery, 
Printers, Bookbinders, and Engravers. sep if you want a pure article delivered p 
CIRCULATING PRRARY. send your order to the Knickerbocker Ice Com 
a pany, 
e. HE BE tees S. F. BALDBRSTON & SON, 
ROBERTS & BRO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


« PRODUCE PHILADELPHIA, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS (areca ares oar sae 


Spring ‘Shade Roller, which works without cords, 





And Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, and is much approved. at 
248 NORTH DELAWARE.AVENUE, LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
2 eed orb E Rb daeeons semanhantion PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 
TS, Alexandria, —" WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 537 Franklin 8t., above Spring Garden. 


THORNTON CONROW & CO., Philada. PHILADELPHIA. 
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